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THE CATBOLie ULYMANv 



[OCTOOSK, 



(iWinrWIj Ti flwin). oil tSi Homuf CathoHe bishop 
pima, and lafmen, t» send oa-^liglof Koaiaa Cttholie 
aMhbidiapKin raoceasMit &sm Prinutte Croiner, with tbe 
dttei of th» vamnews and appointments, and the proofs of 
Mwh ff iiBy^sDdi list should be sent tons, wei will pablish 
i^^aids by side,, with our owa list ; if aa sueh list sfaouldbe! 
Mnt: iaim, Boraan Catholics may well snspect th&t it is as 
gKSCa piBzte to make ont « Boman Catholic succession in 
Annagfa, as: in Dublin. We have now pnt this question 
is a portion in which it may be fairly examined and disi- 
caae#; aai watcost omr readers will look with interest 

We now appeal to onr Roman Catholic readers, whether 
tkatpneposal wasnot aiiiif one on onr part — whether it 
^wnW not haw been the most satisfactory way to have 
llatomtnuHiessusis {daced side by side, that the; might be 
f— wriaart and compared together? 

We arently regret that it is not in our power now to 
place tne tNvo successions side by side ; bat the fact is, that 
\m Boman Catholic has ventured to send ns a list of the 
succession of their archbishops in the chair of St. Patrick ; 
and that, althoagh we have waited a second month for it. 

We are not surprised— for it is our conviction that no 
Roman Catholic can give us such a list as wonld stand 
examination. But we think such a fact must be either 
humiliating or instractive to Boman Ciitbulics, who 
have been so long accustomed to hear their priests and 
bishops boasting of their succession from St. Patrick. 
We wish this fact to be Instructive to them, and not 
humiliating; for no man is really humbled by learning 
an important fact, but the contrary. We, therefore, call 
again on all candid Koman Catholics to inquire of their 
priests, whether a list of their archbishops of Armagh 
can be given, sliowing their succession from St. Pajrick, 
or from Prim.ite Cromer, who was Archbishop of Armagh 
before the Ecformalion. 

In the meantime, nil we can do is to give what we 
believe to be the true succession of Archbishops of Armagh, 
from Primate Cromer, which we take from Sir James 
Ware's learned work on the Irish bishops* It will then 
be for Roman Catholics, if they can, to give us what they 
consider the true succession. 



George Cromer 
George Dowdall 



Htif;h Onodacre . 
George Dowdall . 



Adam Loftos 



Thom^a Lancaster , , 
John Ijtntt ..... 
.lohn Garvey .... 
Ilenr>' U!*her .... 
ChriBtoyiher Hampton . 
Jair.eH UsIut .... 
John Briimhall . . , 
.jRnies Marcctson . . 
Mlcli.iel Boyle .... 
Narcifttus M^trsh . . . 
Thoma..* Lyndsay . . . 
llaKh Boulter. . . . 
John lloadly .... 
Gcortje Stone .... 
Hichaid Rfibinson . . 
William Newcome . . 
WiUidm Stuart . . . 
Lord John G. Beresford. 



When each 
succeedfd. 



A.D. 1522 . . 
IH3 . . . 

Feb., 1S'..1. . 

Restort'd .Mar. 

15S4 . . . 

.March, IS63 . 

June, 1&S)1 . 
July, 1.'>S4 . 
Miy, 1589 . 
Alltnist. l')95 
M»y, IMS . 
March, 162S . 
Januiiry, HJ'*il 
AueuHt, ll>t:3 
.Tanuitrv. l*;79 
Ffb., 1703 . 
Mav, 1714. . 
ITH . . . . 
1742. . , . 
1747. . . . 
176.'>. . . . 
lV9.i. . . . 



Wlien each died, or 
otherwise vacated. 



two. 
! ISi'i. 



Died, 1543. 
Aband>>ned the see, 

October, l.Vil. 
Bled, May, IS63. 

j Died, AnsTOt, 1558 

TraDslated to Dub- 
lin. Aiienst, I5«7. 
Died, 1584. 
Died, 1.189. 
Died, March, 1-9S. 
nied, April, 1813. 
Difd, January, 162!S. 
March. ICtili. 
June, less. 
August, I(i78. 
December, 170-2. 
Norember, 1713. 
Juy. 1724. 
Died, Sept., 1742. 
Died. .July, 1746. 
Di«l. Dec., 1764. 
Died, October, 1794. 
Pled Jannan-, 180O. 
Died, 1823. 



Now, if Roman Catholics can do for themsielves what 
we have done here, let them do so ; and we will be readv 
to publish their list, and to compare the two successions'; 
but if they cannot venture to do it, will they attempt hero- 
after to boast of their succession from St. Patrick ? 

We shall proceed to give the succession in the See of 
Dublin next. 



TALK OF THE ROAD.— No. XXV. 
"Pat, I have got something new to talk about," said 
Jem, ptilling a roll of paper out of his pocket. 

"Let us see it, Jem," said Pat. So Jem unrolled the 
paper, and showed a beautiful picture, with fine, bright 
colours in it. 

So said Pat, " what is it at nil, Jem ?" 

" Don't you see for yourself Pat V" said Jem. 

" Why, then, if it isn't the souls in Purgatorv]" said 
Pat. 

" 'Deed and it isn't then ; you're out for this time," said 
Jem ; " so look again, Pat." 

So Pat looked again ; " and what else can von make of 
it at all ?" said Pat. 

" The bodies in purgatory," said Jem. 

"Well, sure enough, it is," said Pat; "snre enough 
them's b.>dics ; them can't he souls anyway. But isn't it 
mostly soufs that goes to Purgatory?" said Pat, a little 
puzzled. 

" Well, I never heard tell of any but sonls go-ng there, 
if so be they go there at all," said Jem ; " but you see 
yoarself it's bodies that is in it." 

" Sure enough it is, Jem," said Pat ; " and my ! but 
they're the purty creatures, them women, just lllEe real 

• We givethe dates according to the new style. 



ladies! I wonder what t^y done, at aJIto bring them 
there ? Wonld they be bad womeir, now 7" said Pitt. 

" WeB, yo» know Pat," said Jon, " that eooldn't-be ; 
Ibr doesn't the catechism aay that them that dies iit mortal 
tin ^KB tar bell for all eternity, and not to Purgatory ?" 

" Aye," said Pat ; " hot doesn't the catechism say, too, 
that them that gets their mortal sin, and the gvilt of it, 
forgiven in this worid, has still to go to Purgatory, for a 
time, to get the stains washed out of them before tney can 
go to heaven, where nothing defiled can enter? and 
might'nt it be that way they got there ?" 

"Well, maybe so, said Jem, "if so be that them 
that's foi^ren goes there at all. But when Jesns Christ 
said to the woman that was a sinner, thg sins are forgiven 
thee ; and when he allowed her to wash his feet with her 
tears, and wipe them with the hair of her head, and, more 
than ail, when he finished with her hj saying, thg faith 
hath saved thee, ao rN peace, did he jnst mean to bid her 
go to Purgatory ? or was that the meaning she took out 
of it?'" 

" Well, Jem," said Pat, " Pm thinking if Jesus Christ 
had just took and shown her tbat picture, she would'nt 
have gone in peace anyway." 

" I m thinking so, too," said Jem; " and that when the 
Blessed Lord said them blessed words to the woman that 
was a sinner, he didn't mean the picture at all ; and it's 
hard to think that them that's forgiven by him will ever 
come to the like of what's in that picture." 

" Well, if they was ever so bad," said Pat, " sure it 
would be only commonly decent, with their purty, white 
skins, and the beautiful hair flowing down on their backs, to 
put a bit of a shift on them itself when their pictures was 
going to be took in Purgatory." 

" Man ."ilive," said .Tem, "what good wonld that be? 
sure look at the long flames just curling up all round 
them, and would'nt the shift be burned off them afore 
you could look round ?" 

"Well, I don't know for that," said Pat; "sure there 
isn't so much as the sign of a scorch on their beautiful 
skins ; and why couldn't the shift stand it as well ? Don't 
you mind in the Book of Daniel, when the wicked king 
put the three men in the fire, because they would not wor- 
ship tbe golden image, the fire couldn't hurt their clothes 
no more than themselves."t 

" Well, sure enough," said Jem, " the picture looks a 
deal more like people that the fire couldn't hurt at all, 
than like people it could hurt ; and that being the way, 
they might as well have their clothes on, and I'm thinking 
it might be better too in the picture ; for you know your- 
self, Pat, there's many a young boy that cares little for 
Pnrgatory, that would buy that picture just for the bad 
thoughts that could be took out of it." 

" Well, there's some in the picture dressed fine enough, 
anyway," said Pat ; " who would they be now ?" 

" Sure them's the angels taking the souls out of Pur- 
gatory, ' said Jem ; " don't you see the wings on them." 

" Well, that's the elegant dress on that angel," said 
Pat ; " that's the beautiful green bedgown, and the purtiest 
red petticoat ever I seen. Sure the finest lass at a fair 
would be proud to be an angel, to wear such a bedgown 
and petticoat I" 

"'Deed and she might," said Jem; "but sure a girl 
that wore tlic like of that would, at least, have the shoes 
on her arm going to a fair or a market."' 

" But what's this, at all, at the top," said Pat, " with 
all the bright light about it ? Well, it's the cross and a 
lamb on it. Won't that be Jesus, now?" 

"That's what it's meant for," said Jem ; " the lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world ;t and don't 
you see the blood running from its throat, and the angols 
catching the blood in golden cups, and pouring it out on 
the people in Purgatory." 

"And is it the blood of Christ and not tbe fire, after all, 
that cleanses them that's in Purgatory ?" said Pat ; " and 
is it only waiting in the fire they are till they get the 
blood of Christ ? didn't I think that sins were forgiven in 
this life by the blood of Christ, and that them that was 
forgiven had to go to Purgatory to get their stains bleached 
out of their souls by the fire itself? but if it's the blood of 
Christ that cleanses too, what is the fire for at all ?" 

" Well, it's just for to punish them," said Jom. 

"Don't tell ine of punishment for thcni that's forgiven," 
said Pat, " tliat's not reason, and it's not Giispel. Either the 
fire is to cleanse out the stains of the soul, after the sins is 
forgiven, or it's for nothing at all ; and which iloes the 
cleansing, is it the blood of Christ, or is it the lire ?" 

" Well, Pat," said Jem, " the Bil>le tells us of forgive- 
ness of sins, through the blood of Christ ; and it tells us 
just the same of the clransing too. Sure ilue.s'iit it say — 
' How much more shall the blood of Christ, who by the 
Holy Ghost offered himself unspotted unto Gi>d, cle.ansk 
our conscience from dead works, to serve the living God.'§ 
And if the blood of Christ does all, what is the lire for?" 

" Well, Jem," said Pat, " here is the ditfer of the Bible 
and the picture. Both allows that the lilood of Christ 
does it ; but, by the Bible, tlie blood of Christ does it now ; 



• St. LuVe, Tii. 37, to the end. 

t This histi.ri is in the foiirtii chapter of (ho Book of Daniel. N.n.- 
Observe, from v.rso r, to verse 90 of this cliai.ter, in the Douav Bibl.-, 
Isnoliii llebr.-w Bible— D.t.i.l wrote in Hebrew: neither is it it, tli.; 
Protestant Bib'.e; but the account of Iho men being saved in tlie lire 
is in both Bibii'..!. 

t (iospel of .St. John, 1. an. 

$ Hebrews, ix. 14 (Duiiay i;ible). 



an^ By tfia ptetan, t£e Naod of Cbrttt wan.t.cIiHuiM w 
till we get to Purgatory." 

" Weil, J think that's it," said Jem. " SaM we haiv dw 
Bible and the jHcttire to choose between." 

'*WeU, thank God for having tbe choico anyw^f," 
Mid: Pat, " which I wonder woiJd the Briest» liu as t« 
fcUow?' 

" Well, Fat," said Jem, " I got this pictora in a slu^ 
that had plen^ more, jnst nigh hand to the great Carme- 
lite Charch, ia Tork-row, in Dublin. Sure the pri«els 
like to see it set np in the windows; if they don't like it^ 
why d<m't they stop it? Snre it isn't Protestants sells thati 
And why don't they say a word against it? Why dont 
they warn the people against it, the way they do against 
reading the Bible? Sore tbe priests like the picture well, 
and why would'nt they give it to us for onr religion. I'm 
thinking there is a deal of things in onr religion would be 
better took off it, if any priest would only set abont it." 

" Well, Jem," said Pat, " I thought that last week, 
when I seen Peter M'Kenna baying a horse in Kilcommon 
fair ; and the horse had a big bush of a tail on him, and 
Peter got him cheap, for he ran him down for falling away 
entirely in the hind quarters ; and when Peter got him 
into a yard, he just backed him np to the wrong end of a 
cart, and whipped the big tail off him, and then he stood 
a one-side, and says Peter — 'Now, is'nt that a great addi- 
tion to him entirely.' And thinks I to myself, wonld'nt it 
be a great addition to our religion if it was well docked 
too." 

" Well, never mind tbe horse, Pat," said Jem. " Bat 
snre enough there's a deal to come off onr religion, and 
the mora tbe Bible gets out, the sooner it will be done." 

And the more we hear of the talk of plain people, like 
Pat and Jem, the more hope we have that the Bible will 
get out indeed. 



THE LIFE OF A PRIEST. 
To those who are themselves seeking for truth, 
or desirous of studying the human mind under circnm- 
stances, and, perhaps, struggles similar to their own, a 
truthful narrative of the mental workings of one who 
has made serious sacrifices to what he is convinced is the 
cause of truth, may, perhaps, not be without instruction, 
or, at least, interest. It will be seen, at any rate, in what 
follows, that the writer has not been actuated by any 
momentary impulse, or propelled by any ecclesiasticaJ, 
censures, in taking the course he has Anally adopted ; but 
has been led to his present views by slow degrees, and, 
after long deliberation and a diligent study of that Holy 
Book which all Christians equally acknowledge to be 
the Word of the Living God. 

Guided by such feelings and principles, allow me to 
introduce myself to your notice, and to that of the edu> 
Gated and thinking persons who read the Catholic 
Latman, as a priest who passed his classes, with some 
distinction, in the College of Maynooth, where I 
remained during the period of six years — the three first 
of which were spent in exercises on metaphysics, 
ethics, and mathematics, under the guidance of French 
refVigees ^Sorbonnists), whose literary merit I was then 
unable to appreciate, but who, now that ray judgment 
is matured by years, I have no hesitation in saying, were 
men of unquestionable talent and varied information. 
The other three years were misspent in the quibbling 
casuistry of moral theology. 

During all that time the students were not instructed 
in the Scriptures, e.xcept daring one hour on Sunday, 
by the dean, who was an indifferent scholar, and who 
explained them according to the view of that Church of 
which he was a paid official, invariably enforcing hia 
arguments by reference to decrees and councils, rather 
than to the internal evidence of undoubted inspiration. 

After my course of education was completed, I was 
ordained in due course, and obliged, in one hour after, 
to take up the Breviary, a book replete with the most 
palpable falsehoods that were ever dictated by the pea 
of untruth. It will be sufficient for my justification in 
leaving off reading this book (although taught that I was 
bound to read it, under pain of mortal sin), to point out one 
or two of those fahles. One day, during the infancy of 
Peter of Alcantara, and whilst a baby, under a Spanish 
veranda, a swarm of bees came into the cradle wheto 
the baby was placed, got into his armpit, and brought 
out honey therein ! Another of these flihles is— The Bi- 
shop of Cracow, in Poland, purtdiasud a plotof laii 1 from 
one of tlie public functionaries, to build a chur 'It on. 
In siiiiie lime after, the bishop was called upon tor p'ly. 
mcnt. to which application he replied, that the money 
was already paid, and required but three days to sub- 
stantiate his point. The holy bishop repaired to the 
cemetery, where his man of business had been buried 
ui>w,iriJs of three years, took off his mantle, spread it 
on tbe tomb, and called upon his old friend to come up, 
and, in an iiiistant, he came forth, walked to the magis- 
trate's office, deposed, on oath, that the money was 
paid, went back, and slept in the Lord ! I am induced 
to add another, although at the risk of trespassing on 
the pages of the Catbolic Laymak. A friar wanted 
to cross the Nile, but could not procure a boat. A 
crocodile, seeing tbe holy man's distress, backed in to 
the bank and carried him over in safety I Such are the 
fables that are to be found in that book, which is put 
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THB CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 
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JBfto the faimdg of all yoang priestg the moment thqr 
•K ordained, and after they promise, on bended knees, 
tkat tiiey will not preach or teach anything contrary to 
tmtb, and not contained in the volume of inspiratian. 
How preposterous is it in the Church of Rome, after im- 
posing such obligations, to put such incredible fables into 
the hands of her ministers ! What morality can Ik ex- 
pected from the members of a Church which foro^ 
such indigestible food down the throats of her priest- 
^od, and requires tbem to believe, or, at least, to 
profess, things so self-evidently incredible and absurd ? 

After having finished my academical course of study. 
Mid left the college, I considered it would add not a 
little to the future dignity of my character to travel. 
Accordingly, I set off for Paris, and, as my family was 
much more respectable and opulent than those from 
whom the students were usually selected. I had ample 
means given me for my journey. After my arrival in 
that city, I had time enough to consider how weak it 
would be to continue to read a hook which I could not 
disguise from myself was nothing but a mass of turgid 
homilies, unintelligible hymns, and incredible false- 
hoods. I then came to the resolution of adding one 
volume more to the small family library of the hotel 
I was staying in, in the Hue de St. Honore— Fon- 
taine's and Florian's fables. I placed my book of fa- 
bles with them, without possessing the style ormorality 
of either. 

After having thus disposed of my Breviary, I bought 
a copy of the New Testament, out of which I read 
a chapter every day, and feared no divine displeasure in 
consequence of the change. In the dark ages, when those 
miraculous powers existed in the minds of cloistered 
monks, rather than in the persons to whom the suspen- 
ifon of the natural law was attributed, those legendary 
tales were fabricated, without evidence or facts, justi- 
fiable alone on the Jesuit principle, " that the end jus- 
tifies the means, and that all pious frauds are allowable 
to promote the glory of God." 

As I had learned the French language grammatically in 
the college, I had not much difficulty in speaking it 
fluently after a stay of six months in that city, where I 
had repeated opportunities of witnessing the gorgeous 
display of natural and artificial garlands of flowers, with 
clouds of inceuse tha: obscured the churches, notwith- 
(tanding the brilliant light of the wax candles so use- 
lessly wasted in the sunshine of a Paris meridian. 
Young as I was, it struck me very forcibly that these 
qpaotacles, these theatrical performances, were calcu- 
lated more to affect the senses than to inspire a spirit 
of piety or improve the heart, and that all true devo- 
tion was lost in the represtutation ; it appeared also to 
me to be a device of the Church of Rome to engage the 
senses, in order to prevent the mind from investigating 
the subject of most cardinal importance in this pom- 
pons display. During my stay in Paris, I visited the 
jmblic libraries, and the various public buildings with 
which that great city abounds. The Boyal Institutes, 
the Hotel Dieu, built by Madame Neckar, the Hotel 
deslnvalides, and the Falaceof the Tuilleries, commenced 
by that wicked woman, Catherine de Medicis, who, 
actuated by the same infernal principle, " the end jus- 
tifies the means," caused the death of so many thou- 
sands of French Protestants in the streets of I'aris, on 
the Feast of St. Bartliolomew, in 1572. 

The gallery of the Louvre, and the royal gardens, 
designed by Andrew Lcuostre, were the next objects 
to captivate my attention, and I must to say, that for 
conception of design and grandeur of effect, nothing in 
England, not even the Paxton Gardens at Cliatsworth, 
could, in my opinion, be compared to them. 

During my stay of six months in Paris, 1 had frequent 
opportunities of speaking to the priests on various sub- 
jects. But, whenever I spoke on the religion of Rome, 
they invariably shrugged up their shoulders, and, with 
a forbidding grimace, said that the Church was in- 
fellible, that the Church ordered everything as it then 
stood, and that nothing remained for them but to obep. 
On one occasion, 1 said to one of them, namid Hulutte, 
as you are at this side of tlie Alps, and have nothing 
to fear from the tribunal of the Inqusition, would you not 
test all tilings, according to the advice of St. Paul? I 
would, said he, but my bread depends upon my present 
belief, and I will not forfeit it for any other. However, 
as you are a British subject, and I have nothing to fear 
from you, I shall be happy to ditcuss the subject olinfaUi- 
blity with you this evening in the sacristy of the church 
*0 which I belong. I accordingly went, and began by 
saying, that from the days of St. Augustine, every 
Roman bislicp had reversed, not only the dec sions of his 
predecessors, but his own ; and that these rever.-aU had 
exercised a decided influence, not only on the Church 
itself, but on the purity of her doctrine. 1 showed hiiu 
Aat Pelagius, Theodorctus, Arius, Atlmnasius, Urigcn, 
Paul of Samosata, and many others, had bean con- 
demned and acquitted by general councils, with the 
•pprobation of the Popes. 

Is it not also a matter of history, that those very books 
that were once to be found in the '-Index Expurga- 
torius," became afterwards school-books in the colleges 
01 Rome ; and as this is an age of proof, I shall 
pomt out some of them to your notice. 

The history of Natalis Alexander, the writings of 



Galileo, the sentences of PetrusLorabardus, Archbishop 
of Paris, even the books of Bellarmine are among 
those I have mentioned. Here you see a clianve 
of purpose totally incompatible with the Pope's 
infallibility, even io matters of fact. Besides, this doc- 
trine of infallibility of the Popes was not known in the 
early ages of the Church ; as Bossuet says, that the 
Popes' infallibility was first propounded in the Council 
of Florence, in the Idth century, byCajetan, celebrated 
in ecclesiastical story. To all this he fully agreed, but 
said, what is to become of me, if I change my creed ? I 
should have to go to one of the pour institutions of the 
city! 

This objection was, of course, an unanswerable one. 
That it was not, however, calculated to convince an in- 
quiring mind, you will readily believe. That it shuts 
the door, however, against all .inquiry to many, there 
can be no doubt, in Ireland as well as in France. Alas ! 
when *ill religious liburty be more than a mere name ? 

Before I left the Collefje of Maynooth. I was greatly 
prejudiced against the French nation, in consequence 
not only of the frightful massacre of the French Pro- 
testants, already alluded to, but also on account of the 
revocation of the Edict or Nantes, and the infamous 
conduct of the Duke of Alra, to say nothing of the 
more recent horrors of the French Revolution. 

Tours and Cambray were, however, names of almost 
daily familiarity ; and I was irresistibly impelled to visit 
both those places. A magnetic influence draws our feet 
to spots upon which our imagination his long fed ; it is 
an instinct of our natur.' ; and, perhaps, ihu chief charm 
of travel, and the simplest dictate of the heart, is to 
wish to visit those placps that have been sanctifieil liy 
miracles, or adorned by learning. I, therefore, set off for 
Tours, the Canterbury of France. 

After spending a few days at Orleans I descended, in 
a passage boat, down the Loire, which serpentined around 
a smiling and fertile landscape, and whosn banks were de- 
corated with the yellow blossom of tlie broom, which 
formerly gave title tv) the House of Plantagenet, and now 
rendered the scenery ** unprofitabl.v gay.'' 

During the voyage of a summer's day, my mind was 
occupied with thoughts of Tours, formerly the ecclesias- 
tical capital of France, in the fourth century, and the de- 
pository of the miracle-working remains of St. Mania, 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. This miraculous 
power gave an impulse to the miinifieence of France, and 
Tours became the centre from which radiited churches, 
monasteries, and religious houses. I must confess I was 
greatly disappointed when I found that two dilapidated 
towers were the only remains of the Cathedral of Su 
Martin, of which the king of France was once the abbot ; 
and found (he Church of St. Julian profaned by the im- 
pious ribaldry of a French postilion. The healing powers 
of the saint have been withdrawn by God, he even per- 
mitted the shrine to be plundered, the body itself to be 
taken away, and dishonored. Can it be that the saints are 
like the heroes of antiquity, that have passed away ; and 
that a book is a more lasting monument than a saintly 
life ; or than a body endowed with miraculous powers ? 
Are the plough and the mattock, the loom and the distaff, 
of more paramount importance to mankind than the 
crucifix and the missal ? I felt on this occasion that dis- 
appointment which a person who expects too much always 
feels. Yet, I must say, with Dr. Johnson, that I do not 
envy the man his feelings ivhosi' piety or p:itriotism are 
not excited by visiting the ruins of lona or the plains of 
Marathon ; and that it would give me pain to be num- 
bered as one of those colli calculators who visit, with 
indifference and wilhr)Ut emotion, suci pi ices of inense in- 
terest, as the hallon'ed remains of thu Cathedral of Tours, 
Galileo's cell, the ancient battle-field, or the ruined abbey. 

On my return from Tours, nothing o' any moment 
occurred ; nor did I see anything worth mentioning, 
except the sullen and gloomy sc^wl of the frowning Blois, 
a< we swept along its rugged base. The scenery of France 
is generally tame and monotonous without any of those 
bold features which so particularly distinguish Northern 
IJurope. You do not find those mountain ranges in France 
that reign elsewhere with such composed majesty from age 
to age, and arrest the traveller's atteii:ion as he journies 
along; but a vast ocean of tillage everywhere appears, 
with beautiful slopes dressed with vi.ies, and whole dis- 
tricts covered with the mulberry tree, which feeds 
myriads of silkworms which enrich, in perspective, 
the populous city of Lyons. 

H iving taken leave of Tours, I set out for Cambray, 
in Picardy, a place that has been associated with every- 
thing that could adorn literature or add dignity to virtue. 
I may b€ pardoned when I avow that my feelings over- 
came my reason, when the tottering remains of the epis- 
copal palace that witnessed the learned labours of the 
illustrious Fenelon were pointed out to my notice, as also 
the spot where the streets met at right angles, and where 
that illustrious man was compelled to burn, with his own 
hands, the best of his works, by order of the then Pope, 
the veriest of despotic tyrants. Cambray has been dis- 
linguiohed by two events of a very different character; 
the first is, that it was in this city was formed the famous 
league against the republic of 'Venice bj Julius II. ; the 
second, that it was from Cambray that the classic ele- 
gance of Fenelon's compositions was poured forth upon 
Europe. 



The age that was signaliaed by the reijtn of Lonil 
XIV., which in itself involved the history of £nrop«, 
was not less remarkable for having given birth to the 
inimitable author of Telemachus. 

I was not long in Cambray when I became acqasdnted 
with a Dutch priest whose name was Rendal, who showed 
me the public institutions of the city; and, in return, I 
made myself as useful as I could, particulaMy on Sunday 
morning, when he was engaged in the confessional ; I 
bleised the holy water for him. As I was always most 
anxious to oome at the foundatioa of things, I examined 
very closely, not only the derivation of words, but also 
the practices of the early ages. I searched for the origin 
of holy water in the New Testament, in the works of the 
early Fathers, and, lastly, in the heathen authors. After 
having searched in vain for holy water in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, 1 examined the works of the Holy Fathers without 
finding any trace of it ; but I found it in the works of the 
heathen writers. The lustrations of the ancieut pagans 
was effected by sulphur, fire, or water ; and as water 
wa; the most common element, it was it that was most 
commonly used. Ovid speaks of the Aqua Lu^tralis in 
his Metamorphoses, and so does Virgil in his G<'orgie«. 
The arena where the gladiators fought was purified with 
water in ancient Rome. That the holy water of thfi 
Roman Church was borrowed from the iustral water of 
the pagans is evident, as the brush used by the priests 
is called asperges, the very name it bore amongst the 
pagans. 

Frequent lustrations are also practised by the Turks 
in their mosques before prayers, and the Church of 
Rome, as well as that of Mahomet, borrowed this Iustral 
practice from the ancient pagans. The exorcism used 
in making holy water is a cucious morjeau of the prac- 
tice of the middle ages, and I take leave to point out how 
it is effected. The priest, with lighted candles, and ri- 
tual in hand, forms the sign of the cross three several 
times over the salt and water, in the name of the true 
God, the lining God, and the holy God, to banish all de- 
mons, all unclean and malignant spirits, from those 
elements of salt and water ; he then mixes the salt and 
water together, and uses this mixture (out of which be 
supposes himself to have banished all evil and malignant 
spirits), in one moment after, to banish all faries, demons, 
and evil spirits, that may be lurking in houses, in home- 
steads, in dairies, and elsewhere. What a burlesque on 
the common sense of mankind, to make salt and water first 
tlie medium of possessing demons and evil spirits, and 
then the medium of banishing them ! 

In the present age, when the human mind has elevated 
the arts and sciences to a higher standard tlian they were 
ever before known to reach, how degrading it must be to 
thousands of priests to be employed, simultaneously, on 
the Sabbath morning, banishing unclean and malignant 
spirits from the pure water and salt, that were produced 
from the barrel of a pump or the bottom of a salt-pan. 
And can any one doubt, that hundreds of them feel the 
degradation, though they are obliged to submit to it ? 

Besides, how profane it is to employ the name of God 
six times in this unholy exorcism, contrary to the third 
commandment—'' Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain." Moreover, if there are un- 
hallowed spirits in springs and salt-pans, why does not 
Arehbishop Cullen extend the ecclesiastical privilege of 
exorcism to all the salt and water necessary for the do- 
mestic purposes of life ? 

As nothing can be more subversive of true piety than 
superstition, I earnestly entreat my countrymen not to 
depend on holy water for their future salvation, as it is 
not to be found in the Scripture, or in the writings of 
the primitive Church, but was introduced into the 
Church of Rome in the beginning of the ninth century, as 
appears from .Martini's History of the Bites of the Church ; 
hut to depend on the last petition of the Lord's Prayer, to 
deliver us from evil. As external pomp and ritual ob- 
servances are foreign to the spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion, let us place no dependence upon them for our future 
happiness ; but let us reiy upon the Iustral sacrifice of the 
cross, and upon the pure water of eternal life the Scrip- 
tures — and let us no longer slake our thirst in the 
impure water that flows from the Cistern of the 
HilU. ■' 

(To be continued.} 



LATE CONVERSION OF A PRIEST OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. 

During the season of 1851, the Abbe Miel, then an 
officiating priest of the Roman Church, published in 
London two small works, entitled " The Pope and the Holy 
Scriptures," and " The Pope and the Primitive Church." 
In these the writer proposed to prove, " by precise Scrip- 
tural evidence," as also " from the writings of the primitive 
Christians," that the supremacy of Peter, and of his so- 
called successors the Popes of Home, antl of the Roman 
Church, was universally acknowledged. 

The pamphlets contain a precise digest of all the texts 
from Scripture, and the principal extracts from the pro- 
ceedings of councils and writings attributed to the Fathers 
of the early Christian Church, usually quoted by Romanists 
on the subjects to which the titles refer. They were ex- 
pressly written for circulation among Protestants. 

Mr. C. H. CoUette, a lay member of the Chtu-di of 



